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January S7 


Visited. Ball's Hill to-day for the first time this 

winter, taking the 10.16 A. M. train for West Bedford and 

crossing the river on the ice, which was nowhere less than 

six inches thick. Most of the open country was wholly 

hare of snow, hut in the woods there was a good deal of 

dusted over with a thin layer of fine dry snow 

icy snow/which showed footprints to unusual advantage. 

I have never before seen so many tracks of Foxes, 

Rabbits, Red and Gray Squirrels, Mice and Partridges as 

I found to-day in the vroods near Ball's Hill. The Rabbits 

especially seem to be swarming there this year. Scarce 

a yard of snow anywhere that was free from their foot- 
and 

prints/in the swamps the surface was literally trampled 
over by them. The Skunks, too, had left traces of their 
recent excursions in more than one place. I do not 
remember to have seen their tracks in January before. 

I started at least seven differant Partridges 
but small birds were apparently very scarce for I saw only 
a little flock of Chickadees near the cabin and two 
Brown Creepers in some pine woods. As I was crossing the 
river I heard a Snow Bunting call three or four times 
high up in the sky. Biskins, Goldfinches and Redpolls 
had been feeding in the birches near the cabin for the 
snow was covered with the fragments of the birch cones and 
seeds. A Partridge had wandered all around the cabin 
and along the river path. I know of no other large bird 
that takes such very short steps. When not alarmed or 
crossing an opening, the footprints nearly touch one 


another, thus: —( 
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April 


Corvus americanus . During the latter half of the 
month, the Crows in the region about Ball’s Hill ha.ve 
been exceedingly loquacious, making all the various 
sounds which I have heard from them in former years and 
in addition a peculiar succession of low whining and 
mewing cries which are quite new to me. At times these 
cries resembled those of young kittens, at others of 
children talking and laughing in low tones. I have heard 
them many times and in different places, always when two 
birds were together, once when a pair were engaged in 
copulation (April 30th) in the top of a low pine on Davis’s 
Hill. Apparently, therefore, they are love notes. They 
are often followed by a succession of husky caws . 

D ryobates pubiscens . On April 1st I hung up some 
pieces of raatton fat in the oaks about my cabin. The 
Chickadees found it at once and came to it regularly 
thereafter. A Red-bellied Nuthatch also came occasionally. 
On April 9th a male Downy came and not a day passed after 
this when he did not visit it from one to five or six 
times, apparently earing his fill at each visit. He 
invariably alighted first on the branch just aboet the 
fat, perching crosswise and looking keenly about in every 
direction for a minute or more evidently to make sure 
that no danger threatened. Once satisfied on this score, 
he gave himself up wholly to the pleasure of his meal, 
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clinging Woodpecker-fashion to the face of the strip of 
fat and digging out large mouthfuls by a succession of 
vigorous picks. On May 1st he appeared in company with 
a mate, this being the first occasion on which we saw a 
female near the place. I noticed that the male came 
oftener during stormy than in clear weather. One very 
rainy day he appeared and fed lustily no less than six 
times (and probably more). His plumage on this occasion 
was sadly bedraggled and completely water-soaked. 
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Anril 1-5 



Accipiter 

cooperii 

chases a 
Prxrt ridge 


Song of 
Spizella. 

monticola 



On the afternoon of the 4th I started a very blue- 
beaked male Cooper's Hawk from an oak near Bensen's Landing. 
Crossing the open field it disappeared among the pines 
on the crest of Ball's Hill. Returning the same way fully 
an hour later I flushed a large cock Partridge which also 
flew towards the pines just mentioned. Less than a minute 
after it had passed beyond my sight, it reappeared, coming 
directly back over my head with the Cooper's Hawk in hot 
pursuit but fully one hundred yards in the rear. The 
Partridge went fully three yards to the Hawk's one and 
had disappeared in the woods towards Holden's Hill before 
the Hawk came to where I was standing but the latter bird 
kept steadily on its track like a hound on a keen scent 
and I notieed that when it came to a certain treetop 
around which the Partridge had curved sharply it took 
exactly the same curve. I do not believe, however, that 
it caught the Partridge. 

The song of the Tree Sparrow has been constantly 
ringing in my ears these past few days. Despite its 
exquisite melody, it goes ill with these surroundings. 

If I close my eyes while listening, I am at once transported 
to the far North and by the slightest effort of the 
imagination can see about me the wide, barren tundra, 
half shrouded in sea fog, carpeted with gray mosses and 
dotted with clusters of stunted spruces. Such a wild, 

plaintive voice has no place in these soft meadows and half- 
cultured woodlands. Alas! I fear it will not be heard here 
many days longer. 
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October 



28 The Carolina Rail seen yesterday was in the same 

place this morning. Indeed, it spent the entire day 
there, walking slowly back and forth over a space of only 
a few yards square, keeping most of the time under some 
button bushes but occasionally venturing out on an open 
space of bare mud. Why it should stick to such a place 
with the great expanse of grass meadows directly opposite 
is a mystery. Its tameness was even more surprising for 
two of my men were at work all day within less than twenty 
feet of the bird and at times they made a great deal of 
noise, hammering at some large stones which they were 
laying. This Rail is a rather peculiar-looking specimen, 
for its bill is dark greenish and its plumage more than 
ordinarily marbled, with white on the back and sides. 

29. As I was standing near the cabin this noon, I heard 

the ordinary whistling call of the Canada Jay given five 
or six times near at hand in the maples by the canoe landing. 
Of course I was greatly excited, feeling sure that at last 
I was to see a Perisoreu s in my Concord woods. But when, 
a moment later, the bird hopped out into clear view on a 
leafless branch, it proved to be a Blue Jay . It gave the 
call two or three times more while I was looking at it 
and then flew across the river. Evidently it must have 
been a migrant from some more northern region where Canada 
Jays abound. Only once before have I heard the Blue Jay 
mimic this cry — at Pine Point, Lake Umbagog two or three 
years ago. The imitation given to-day was simply perfect. 
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E a rly this morning I heard a Snow Bunting give 
the chattering flight call a dozen times or more at short 
intervals without once uttering the clear peer which 
almost invariably follows the chatter closely. The bird 
(I think there was but one) seemed to pass over Ball’s 
Hill and off over the Great Meadows towards the southwest 
but I could not get my eye on it. I think I heard a Snow 
Bunting here nearly a week ago but was not sufficiently 
sure at the time to make a note of it. 


Horned Larks and Titlarks were also flying about 
over the meadows before the fog cleared this morning but 
I could not tell how many there were of them. I saw at 
least three Titlarks, however. 

There must have been a number of Snipe,too, for 
a gunner with a Gordon setter spent nearly the whole 
forenoon beating back and forth over the grounds and fired 
at least a dozen or fifteen shots. 

A Partridge drummed at short, regular intervals 
for more than an hour this morning (10 -11 o'clock) near 
the crest of the high knoll in the Blakeman woods. (I 
afterwards examined the place and found that his drumming 
station is an old mossy stump under dense oaks.) 
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It is notoriously difficult to make a good skin 
of a Marsh Hawk. The chief trouble is with the feathers 
of the foreneck which will not lie smoothly or "cover" 
well unless the neck be wired and the head arranged with 
the bill pointing straight upward after the manner in 

which Owl skins are now usually made a {--- -).. 

The explanation occurred to me this morning as I was 
watching a Marsh Hawk beating a meadow. I noticed that the 
bird held his bill pointing straight downward , the whole 
time he was within range of my glass. On reflection I 
I remembered having observed the same fact many times 
before but for the first time it occurred to me that this 
position of the head and neck must be the only natural and 
easy one for a bird whose whole life, practically, is 
spent skimming low over fields and meadows with its eyes 
scanning the ground directly beneath. When one comes to 
think of it, there are few birds that search for food in 
this way and of these such as I am familiar with, viz. 
the Turkey and Black Vulture and the Mississippi and 
Swallow-tailed Kites have much the same way of carrying 
the head, as the Marsh Hawk, while with the Kites at least 
the skin must be made after the manner above described 
in order to get the feathers of the neck to lie smoothly. 







I "squeaked up" the Marsh Hawk seen this morning 
bringing it within short gun range although I was well 
back from the meadow among some dense young oaks. 

Just after breakfast I spent nearly half-an-hour 
watching two Gray Squirrels which wee building a nest 
in a tall, slender white pine fully sixty feet above the 
ground. The tree is one of a group of a dozen or more 
standing on the north slope of Ball’s Hill. The Squirrels 
were working very hard and steadily collecting oak twigs 
with bunches of leaves attached. In order to get these, 
they ran down the pine quite to the ground and thence 
rambled off into the woods beyond my range of sight, 
always returning within two or three minutes, however. 

In no instance did either of them attempt to bring more 
than one twig at a time and even this burden seemed to 
embarrass their movements greatly, especially when, as was 
often the case, they climbed one of the other pines and 
crossed to the nest by leaping from branch to branch. It 
was surprising to see the boldness with which they sprang 
from the tip of a slender and often dead and brittle 
branch to the extremity of another over a gap of three or 
four feet in width and at a height of fifty or sixty feet. 

I was just saying to myself that their judgment in matters 
of this kind must be infallible when a startling catastrophe 
occurred. Both animals had met at the nest and had just 



entered it together when the whole structure gave way and 
came tumbling down to the ground, breaking up into frag¬ 
ments as it struck against the branches during its descent. 
How the Squirrels managed to escape falling with it is 
a mystery, but just as it started one ran out and after 
it had got well under way I saw the other hanging by 
one foreoaw only but tha.t seemed to be quite enough for 
he almost immediately recovered himself and got back on 
the upper side of the branch. They both took the loss of 
their home very coolly although literally not a single 
fragment of it remained in place. Some few of the twigs 
had lodged lower down and these the Squirrels visited 
and inspected in turn, but they showed no disposition to 
replace any of them. 
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Long-eared 

Owls 


A rare piece of good fortune fell to my lot as I 
was on my way back to the ctabin this evening. It was about 
five o'clock and twilight was fast deepening although the 
afterglow in the west cast a strong light over the larger 
open spaces. It was perfectly still, the wind having long 
since died away. I was following the wood road that leads 
around the south end of Davis’s Hill and had nearly reached 
the brook when an Owl glided close past me, flying just 
above the tops of the young oaks and quickly disappearing 
in the gloom against a background of pines. I gave a 
few low squeaks when it quickly reappeared and passed and 
repassed low over my heed a dozen times or more, finally 
pitching sharply upward and alighting on a dead, upright 
prong of one of the large pines that stand on the edge of 
the brook. 

Up to this time I had taken it for a Short-ear but, 



putting my glass on it, I saw at once that it was a Long¬ 
eared Owl. I looked atit for several minutes and then 
squeaked again. It left its perch at once and came 
directly towards me, but before it reached me another and 
much larger bird of the same species suddenly appeared 
directly over my head and literally within reach of my 
hand . Then, to my amazement, it poised for several seconds 
on loosely beating wings not two feet from and directly 


above my upturned face. Every time I squeaked, it would 








drop its legs to their full length with talons wide spread, 
apparently with the expectation of picking a Mouse off 
the crown of my hat. Indeed, its behavior was so threat¬ 
ening that I was positively afraid to continue the 
imitation. Shortly after I stopped it, the bird alighted 
on the topmost slended twig of a scrub oak within four or 
five yards of me while the male returned to his former 
perch in the pine. 

I had them both alternately under my glass for 
several minutes longer and in a sufficiently good light 
to be able to see all their characteristic markings dis¬ 
tinctly. One bird sat rather erect, the other took a 
crouching posture with the plumage so puffed out that the 
bird looked nearly as big as a Hen. Both showed their 
ear tufts but these were not held erect as represented 
by stuffed specimens or drawings; on the contrary, they 
drooped backward nearly or quite touching the shorter 
feathers of the crown. 

I have never seen any Owls so alert and animated 
as were these. They kept their heads in almost constant 
motion, turning them quickly in every direction, looking 
not only down towards the ground but on every side and 
occasionally even upwa rd as if they hoped to discover 
something of interest or value among the surrounding 
branches. 




But most striking and characteristic of all was 


their flight. Absolutely noiseless and exquisitely easy 
and graceful, it was not less light and buoyant than that 
of the Short-eared Owl yet very much smoother and less 
erratic. Their wings also appeared broader and rounder 
than those of Asio accipitrinus . They reminded me strik¬ 
ingly of huge Moths as they skimmed about just over the 
tree tops, often turning back and going over the same 
ground again. They moved a great deal in circles of from 
twenty to thirty or forty yards in diameter. 

Whether circling or following straighter courses, 
they both invariably progressed by alternate flapping 
and sailing, first giving eight or ten slow but strong 
wing beats and then gliding ten to twenty yards on set 
wings. I do not know any other species of Owl which 
habitually does this or which circles over the ground while 
hunting. 

Altogether I had these interesting and beautiful 
creatures within a few yards of me for at least ten 
minutes. At the end of this time they flew off into the 
tall pines on Benson’s ridge, one following the other 
rather closely. A moment or two later the male came back 
and circled about the little meadow and pond by the 
causeway, following the line of trees closely. 







There can he no question that these Owls were of 
different sexes, for one was fully a third larger than the 
other. They behaved, too, like mated birds but of course 
they may have been young of the same brood or their 
association on this occasion may have been purely for¬ 
tuitous. 

This is the first opportunity I have ever had of 
watching the Long-eared Owl while actually engaged in 
hunting, all the birds that I have hiterto observed having 
been either met with in the day-time or seen at evening 
flying across openings on their way from our piece of woods 
to another. I confess that I had not suspected that they 
sought their prey to so large a degree in the open and 
by flying about in search of it, but had pictured the bird 
at ting erect and still in the depths of the woods, watching 
the ground beneath. 
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• 

The whole country was beautiful beyond descrip¬ 
tion in its robe of spotless white. The effect of the snow 

on the trees wa.s unusual. They were not loaded down with 

masses of snow, as is usually the case, but each twig 

and branch was merely"picked out", as it were, in white. 

The pines were especially beautiful, the snow clinging 

about the bases of each cluster of needles,leaving the 

tips exposed. The effect of the grasses and stalks was 

most delicate of all. 

• 

But most interesting of all was the flight of 

Water-fowl. Twice during the day I was thrilled by the 

honking of Geese, On the first occasion — at about 

8 A. M. — the flock, containing 22 birds, passed nearly 

over me at a great height. The air was thick with 

falling snow at the time and I was interested to see that 

the noble birds were slightly confused by the obliteration 

of their usual landmarks for, coming straight up the 

course of the river from Carlisle Bridge, they did not, 

as usual, cut across the land just below Davis's Hill but, 

on the contrary, nearly passed Ball's Hill to the eastward, 

keeping on due south. It was perfectly obvious that they 

discovered their mistake at the precise moment when they 

came to the sharp bend which the river makes just below 

the cabin, for at this point the flock was for a moment 

thrown into confusion by the sudden halting of its leaders. 
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Then, after a chorus of loud musical honks , they 

actually turned back and, sweeping around the rear of 

long 

Ball’s Hill in a -1-ar-g-e curve, resumed the path towards the 
southwest which migrating flocks of Geese always follow 
at this place in autumn. 

A week or more ago we found one morning in the path 
directly in front of the cabin a hole which at first I 
supposed had been made by a Chipmunk from the fact that 
no dirt whatever had been thrown out. Yesterday there 
was a second hole a few feet from the first, which had been 
nearly closed up in the night. Both holes went straight 
down for about two feet and then turned off at a right 
angle. This morning I went to the spot the first thing 
and found the trs.il of a Field Mouse leading from the 
second hole in various directions. In places the creature 
had run over the surface of the snow, in others it had 
tunneled under it. I did not before know that the Field 
Mouse shared with the Chipmunk the secret of making a 
burrow without leaving any of the dirt about. 


IT 
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When I first stepped, out of the cabin at a little 

after 

seven this morning, the landscape was shrouded in 
dense fog through which the low sun shone dimly. There 
was not a breath of air and the river was as calm as 
possible. Crows were cawing in the distance. A Robin 
called near at hand and presently I saw him sitting with 
four others in the top of a maple by the river. 

The snow about the cabin was literally covered with 
footprints, most of them those of Rabbits which, as I 
predicted, had evidently been roaming about everywhere 
during the night (but only in this immediate vicinity, for 
elsewhere I saw very few of their tracks during the day). 
The finely embroidered trails of Mice crossed each other 
every few yards and one of these animals had ploughed 
a furrow directly across the roof of the cabin. One 
track puzzled me; the footprints were nearly as large as 
those of a Squirrel but they were placed very near together 
and showed that the creature had short legs and moved 
altogether at either a walk or a slow trot. It had come 
up from the river, crossed the path, and had dug a little 
at our heap of kitchen refuse. I think it must have been 
either a Mink or a Weasel but both these animals usually 
gallop a good deal, especially when crossing open spaces. 

It certainly was not a Muskrat, for the footprints were 
too small and there were no marks of the tail. 





Immediately after breakfast I started on a long 
walk. Behind Ball's Hill I found Fox tracks. As I was 
crossing the swamp, three Partridges rose from among the 
dense blueberry bushes with a great roar of wings. Their 
tracks showed that they had been roaming about the swamp 
together. 

Passing Bensen's house, I kept on across the 
Mason's field and thence down towards the river, when I 
heard distant shouting in the direction of the cabin. I 
accordingly turned back and made my way quickly towards 
Davis's Hill. Just as I reached its crest I saw Herbert 
Holden and Gilbert hurrying towards me through the woods. 

To my amazement they were bringing my 20 g. gun and car¬ 
tridge bag. When they came up, Holden explained excitedly 
that he had come upon an enormous bird which he thought 
must be some kind of an Eagle,at Birch Island. He saw it 
first flapping through the trees. It alighted on the edge 
of the meadow where he walked up to within thirty feet 
of it and, after looking at it several minutes, left it 
sitting there and hastened back to the cabin to tell me 
about it. As nearly half-an-hour had elapsed since he 
had left it,, vte all feared that it would be gone but, 
walking rapidly, we soon reached the island and Holden 
almost immediately discovered the bird sitting on a pile of 
wood under the birches near the landing. 
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I failed, to see it at first, owing, I think, to the 
fact that I was not looking for anything nearly so large. 

As it sat facing us, it looked literally as big as a boy 
of five or six years of age. Its position was very erect, 
its pose impressively dignified and commanding. "What a 
noble creature!" I said to myself, as I put my glass on 
it. It appeared to be mottled all over with white on a 
nearly black ground. Holden asked in a whisper,"What is 
it?". I replied,"I do not know; I have never seen any¬ 
thing like it before". All the while we were standing 
about fifty yards off. 

I now advanced, covering the bird partially by the 
stems of some birches. It must have seen me, but it did 
not move in the least. When I was within about twanty-five 
yards, I felt sure of it and, taking careful aim at its 
head, gave it a charge of No. 4 shot. As it fell over 
backwards, it threw up its legs and, thinking that I saw 
feathered tarsi, I shouted with exultation, "It is a Golden 
Eagle!" When I reached it, however, I found that it was 
only an immature Bald Eagle with an unusual amount of white 
on the back and breast. It showed no signs of having ever 
been confined. What made it look fco very large is difficult 
to understand, for it measured only 7 feet 5 inches from 
tip to tip. 

Almost the strangest part of the story remains to 
be told. On the crest of the ridge a little above where 
Holden had first seen the bird flying, we found its tracks 
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in the snow. Following the trail hack, we discovered that 
it had walked through the brush — which was dense and 
overrun with greenbriar in places -- nes.rly the entire 
length of the island — a distance of upwards of 100 
yards; nor was this all, for the back trail led out into 
the open meadow an uncertain distance to where the water 
was several inches deep and beyond. We could see the huge 
tracks in snowy places and beyond where we could go with¬ 
out wetting our feet a broad furrow through the uncut 
grass as if a large dog had passed. Evidently the bird 
had fitst alighted on the meadow and then walked to and 
across the wooded island. Strange behavior, this, for a 
3alD Eagle! 
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Shrew eats 


butter 


in cabin 


Just as we were sitting down to dinner, Gilbert 
called my attention to what we at first took to be a Mouse 
that had climbed to a shelf about 4 feet above the floor 
and was in the act of helping itself to some butter which 
is kept in an open glass tumbler. To my surprise, it 
proved to be a large^ Shrew, a Blarina, I think. It would 
thrust its nose into the butter and eat qjaickly for a 
minute or two, balancing itself the while on the edge 
of the tumbler. Then it would descend and disappear in 
the wood box, returning again to resume its feast. I 
now suspect that it is the creature that made the holes 
in the path in front of the cabin. We saw it in a good 
light at a distance of less than eight feet and there can 
be no question that it was a Shrew. It had a short tail 
and no external ears. 









